RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

and Sylvaine's. Now Marie-Ange was no longer frightened of the owls,
the bats and the balls on the fire-dogs in the hearth. Forewarned, her
cry did not shatter the air. But once again she experienced, as she
clung to Simon's shoulders, the explosion of the nerves and the felicity
which were, she now knew, the only remedy for loneliness, as food and
water are the natural remedies for hunger and thirst.

And Simon went to sleep beside her, while she gently stroked, sur-
prised at her pleasure in it, the bald forehead of this monstrous child,
of this fat snoring animal, immured in its sleep. "Can one be so ugly,
and yet so talented in all things?" she wondered with a sort of amused
gratitude. " With a talent even for sleep."

And the next day he laid on her the responsibility of ordering
luncheon for the Prefet, and of choosing wallpapers from the patterns
brought by the decorator for the rooms to be done up.

"I'm wrong, Fm wrong," Simon thought, "to give her a place in my
life so soon. I'll be wrong to let her take up more room in it than I
wish; wrong if I attach myself to her, and she does not attach herself
to me. Do I really want to keep her?"

And so the week went by in tranquil happiness. But Marie-Ange
sensed in Simon a sort of latent misgiving.

"And if He asked me to marry him?" she wondered. "I really don't
know what I would answer. No, it would be folly. Twenty-six years
between us."

The last night, when they were together in the library, Simon
said suddenly: "Marie-Ange, I've got something to ask you. I don't
know if I have the right to do so and I don't want to compel you to
answer."

She felt the blood mount to her cheeks and avoided raising her eyes
to him. Simon hesitated before going on.

"Shall I say yes, shall I say no?" Marie-Ange was wondering. "I
may easily say the exact opposite of what I want. I really don't know
what I do want. This is a very important moment. And yet it's the
moment I've been expecting."

"Marie-Ange," said Simon, "I'd like to know how many lovers you
have had?"

She raised her head in astonishment, and was even more astonished
at the sight of Simon's expression. It was the first time she had seen the
face of jealousy, its features falsely calm, its aspect of heavy concen-
tration, its suspicious eyes and air of impassive cruelty.

"Many?" he said.

"I suppose, I suppose," she thought, "that I should have expected
this rather than an offer of marriage."

She got to her feet, went and picked up a flower that had fallen from
a vase and replaced it.

"It seems you need time to count them," Simon went on.
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